128                       CHARLES MACKLIN.
If we are right in believing that his self-education was gradual, and dated back to the early days of his theatrical life, it is easy to understand his history as a playwright. There was an interval of fifteen years between the productions of Henry VII. and Love a-la-Mode^ and during that time Macklin tried his hand at several dramatic compositions; these were, without exception, failures. It was not until 1759 that he discovered that to write a play something other than mere plot, pen, ink, and paper was required. His earlier attempts are mere sketches, the work of a man who thinks he has only to sit down and knock off a successful drama as he would a note of invitation. And, indeed, Macklin's letters seem far more studied compositions than his earlier dramas. But this, again, is what one would expect from a self-educated, vain man, who knew the stage well, and fancied his literary powers were equal to his acknowledged acting worth. It is not until he rids himself of this notion, and applies to dramatic writing that insight, energy, and painful care that he gave to acting, that he is enabled to produce any composition that is really worthy of criticism.
Macklin's first play was produced in 1746, the year after the Scotch rebellion. Theatrical entertainments were greatly deserted in this time of political excitement; and at Lacy's suggestion Macklin employed himself for six weeks in producing a tragedy entitled King Henry V2L ; or^ the Popish Impostor. It deals with the story of Perkin Warbeck, and, with unconscious humour, introduces him as a Popish impostor at a date when, of course, Protestantism was unknown. The tragedy was performed for six nights at Drury Lane, Macklin playing the part of Huntley. Mrs. Gibber, writing to Garrick about this time, tells him of the straits the theatre is in.